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This unique Collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use 
of American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson 
for future generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the 
United States Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


This JACL/CSUS Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State 
University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection, and to the local 
JACL Chapters. Copyright is held by the Consortium of JACL Chapters and 
California State University, Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 
20 pages per volume. Photographic rights of the primary portrait of interviewees 
are held by Gail Matsui Photography. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL which recognized the 
necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have conducted these 
interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from 
this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people 
who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to 
answer our questions with openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to 
conduct interviews is felt by the other North Central Valley (Sacramento/San 
Joaquin Valley) JACL Chapters. There are still many stories that must be told. 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and 
internment of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There 
is a Wide variety of interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who 
befriended the Japanese Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment 
camps and others, whose stories will serve to inform the public of the fundamental 
injustice of the government’s action in the detention of the Japanese aliens and 
“non-aliens”, so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may 
be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
‘diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be 
preserved for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


William Kelley Tuttle is eighty four years old. He was interviewed for 
this Oral History Project because he had been the Director of Welfare of the 
Gila River Relocation Center in Arizona during the World War II 
internment of people of Japanese ancestry. 

William Kelley Tuttle was born July 16, 1913 to William K. Tuttle, Sr and 
Ora Barnes Tuttle at the family home at 2727 I Street in Sacramento, 
California. He attended local grammar and high schools and Sacramento 
Junior College, graduated from Stanford University majoring in Economics 
and Political Science, and received his MA from the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration in January 1942. 

Following graduation from Stanford, Mr. Tuttle found his work with a 
wholesale grocery business less than satisfying. A friend suggested working 
for the State Relief Administration, and social work became his life’s 
profession. He received a Master’s degree from the University of Chicago, 
and accepted a position with the University of California’s Graduate School of 
Social Work in Berkeley in early 1942. 

World War II began December 8, 1941 and Executive Order 9066 began 
the forcible removal of Japanese aliens and non-aliens from the West Coast. 
Mr. Tuttle was assigned to interview long lines of Japanese in Vallejo 
informing them “you can only take what you can carry.” 

Mr. Tuttle was “so angry at what had happened to the Japanese 
Americans” that he went to work at Gila River, Arizona in November 1942 as 
the Director of Welfare. During this interview he cited some of the activities 
of this work. His Civil Service salary as Director was around $4,000 a year, 
and the salary of the internees on his staff was $16.00 a month. He also cited 
an incident which occurred due to the Loyalty Questions 27 and 28 and the 
desire of grandparents to repatriate to Japan with their grandchild against the 
wishes of the child’s parents. 

Mr. Tuttle explained the process he established by which three thousand 
internees were moved to Gila River from Jerome Relocation Center which 
was the first camp to close. In January 1945, he worked for the War 
Relocation Authority to assist the Japanese who were returning to the 
Oakland, California area, followed by working for the Federal Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the California Department of Aging, teaching 
a course on aging at Sacramento City College, and retirement in 1973. 

Mr. Tuttle moved to Nevada City and is an active retiree--produces and 
co-hosts with his wife a weekly radio program on aging on KVMR, Nevada 
City 89.5 FM; serves on various boards; and plays in Senior Tennis 
Tournaments. He is an active member of the Unitarian Universalist Church. 

During his childhood, the Tuttle family had housed bankers from Japan 
and taught them the English language and American customs. And they 
provided board and room for Japanese American high school students from 
the surrounding rural areas. His parents served as role models for Mr. 
Tuttle’s altruistic attitude and activities, as did his sister Eunice, older by 13 
years. 
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[Session 1, March 12, 1998] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side A,] | 


IRITANI: 


Present at this interview are the subject, Mr. William 
Kelley Tuttle, Frank Iritani and Joanne Iritani, 
interviewer. 

Iam Joanne Iritani with the North Central Valley CSUS 
and JACL Oral History Project. Today’s date is March 26, 
1998. This is Tape 1, Side A. We are interviewing Mr. 
William Tuttle in his home at 11112 Red Dog Road, 
Nevada City California. Georgiana White, CSUS archivist, 
was informed that Mr. Tuttle was the Director of Welfare 
at Gila River Internment Camp [in Arizona.] And so we 
thought it was an important story that you could help us 
tell. And I would like you to tell your early history and 


we'll proceed chronologically, and you can talk about 


your parents if you wish and your childhood, and then 


UT VER: 


IRITANT: 


OL ELE 


IRITANI: 


100s Dds 


IRITANI: 


a ECE: 


IRITANT: 


TUPT LE 


IRITANIT: 


work into your schooling, and finally into the internment 
and what you did after that. 

All right. 

But we have a long history to cover. 

Okay. | 

And your age now is? 

I’m eighty four, so this is going to be a fairly long history. 
[Laughter] You don’t have to give all the details. 

Well, I was born and reared in Sacramento at 2727 I 
Street. The house is still there. But it has a modern 
front. It’s across the street from Marshall Park in 
Sacramento. 

Oh, uh huh. 

I went to school at Marshall Grammar School, and from 
there one year in Sutter Junior High School, and from 
there three years in Sacramento Main High. And at the 
time, that was the only high school in Sacramento. From 
there I went to Sacramento City College. It was called 


Sacramento Junior College then. 


Right. 


Tees: 


IRITANI: 


ue wb Be. 


IRITANI: 
2UTTE 


IRITANI: 


And from there, I went to Stanford University where I 
majored in Political Science and Economics. 

Shall we go back to your parents? We know you were 
born in Sacramento. Can you give your parents’ 
background a little bit, please? 

Yes. My father [William K. Tuttle, Sr.] was born in 
Michigan. And my mother [Ora Barnes Tuttle] was born 
in Illinois. My father was a businessman, also a 
musician. He had a wonderful bass voice. He hada 
chance to join the Chicago Opera Company a long time 
ago. But thought, “Well, music is not a way to be able to 
raise a family. So he became a businessman. And my 
mother was a house wife. She never worked, as far as I 
know, outside the home. And we had an older sister 
Eunice. She’s still living. She will be ninety eight in 
October. She’s in Sacramento. She was a long time school 
teacher in Sacramento. 

She was born in Sacramento? 


In Nebraska. 


Oh, I see. 


DOPToE: 


IRITANI: 


TUTTLE: 


IRITANI: 


TET TLE: 


IRITANI: 


And... 

And her full name is? 

Eunice Katherine Tuttle. She is known to thousands of 
people as Miss Eunice because she taught kindergarten in 


Sacramento for forty years. And I had an older brother. 


Ed, Edwin Charles Tuttle, who died eleven years ago at 
age eighty four. And I have a younger brother Robert 
Daniels Tuttle, two and a half years younger than I. And 
we had a very close and happy family. My dad was a 
fun-loving man, and we just had a lot of fun. 

We didn’t say when you were born. 

I was born July 16th, 1913. In the house at Sacramento. 
We had a close family friend. .. my father had done a 
service for a doctor who moved to Sacramento. His name 
was Dr. Lester Daniels. And he’s the one who delivered 
me. And he was our health care system as long as he 
lived. 


Shall we do a check on the sound? 


[Interruption] 


F. IRITANI: All right. Okay, continue. 


TUTTE 


IRITANI: 


TO er 


IRITANI: 


TOTTLE: 
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Where do we go from here? 

some, any incidents during your childhood that you 
remember? 

Yes. I said that my father was a fun-loving man. 

Right. | 

And I only saw him lose his temper twice. Once was 
when my older brother who was a jazz piano player... 
you know my father was a classical musician. My older 
brother [Edwin] took a phonograph record, and made 
with a knife, the round hole, oblong. So that when it 
spun around the needle it syncopated. [Singing with 
syncopation] “In my merry oldsmobile, come away with 
me Lucille.” My father jumped out of his chair, took that 
record over his knee and broke it into a hundred pieces. 
[Laughter] So, we had, as I say, a lot of fun. My older 
brother was also a jokester. Once when I was seven and 
my younger brother [Robert] was four or five, my older 
brother. .. we were alone in the house together. And my 


older brother said, “Come up here, boys.” towards the 


piano. He said, “I’m going to play the second hardest 


ue Abels. 


IRITANT: 


TUTTLE: 


IRITANI: 


PROS MNS 


piece in the world. And you watch my right hand, 
because if I accidentally hit the second to the end, the 
white key, the house will blow up.” And then he started 
playing. And I can remember that because we, my 
younger brother and I were paralyzed with fright 
watching that right hand. [Laughter] I can even 
remember the piece he was playing. It was called “Kitten 
onthe Keys.” Sowe hadalotor.... 

And your father’s business was what? 

He was the general manager of a small chain of 
restaurants and hotels in Sacramento called Hart’s. H-A- 
R-T-’-S. Hart’s Restaurant. And it was owned by two 
brothers. William S. Hart and Harry Hart. And my father 
was the general manager. And they had a very nice 
restaurant there for a while. A cafeteria with a string 
trio playing music. And they owned the Sacramento 
Hotel and the Land Hotel, and a restaurant in Stockton 
aliG dr resno, SO ihaG.../. 


So your childhood was pleasant and... 


We had a very happy childhood. Yes. 


IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 


ee, 


IRITANI: 


eer Le: 


IRITANI: 


And then at what age did you go away? You finished 
City Calleve,.. 

Sacramento City College. And then I had always wanted 
to go to Stanford. 

And why did you want to go to Stanford? 

Why did I want to go to Stanford. That’s a good question. 
I don’t know, but from the time I was a little kid, I would 
pull for Stanford against Cal in football games. And I 
guess that’s it. And then I had a friend, Frank 
Richardson. We were best friends in grammar school. 
His father was a Methodist minister in Sacramento and 
he got a big promotion and moved to Philadelphia. But 
Frank and I said, “Well, we’ll be roommates in Stanford 
together. Someday.” And we were. Now, I wasn’t much 
of a student... 

What year? What year was that that you went to 
Stanford? 

1934. 


1934. Wow. And you said you weren’t much of a 


Student, but... 


TOT. 


IRITANI: 


EERE: 


IRITANI: 


In those days, I had probably a B minus average in City 
College. And in those days, that was okay for Stanford. 
’d never in the world make it now. But, Frank 
Richardson was a Phi Beta Kappa, he was my roommate. 
But I spent most of the time playing ping pong or 
something. And I went into the final quarter at Stanford 
needing all A’s to graduate. And that’s the quarter | 
studied. [Laughter] 

You finally got down to business. 

Well, I didn’t know what I wanted to do. I hadn’t any 
career objectives. And it’s fortunate that I gota 
bachelor’s degree because I worked in the business of 
wholesale grocery warehouse for a year or two after I 
graduated. And it wasn’t very satisfying. And I hada 
friend who said, “Well, why don’t you be a social worker? 
And come to work for the State Relief Administration.” 
So, I did that, and two days on the job, I knew that’s 


what I had been looking for all my life. 


And that was during the depression? 19-- what? 


TUTELE: 


IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 


LUTPLE: 


IRITANI: 


Well, this was in 1938. I graduated in 1936, and the 
depression was still on. So there were a lot of people 
who needed jobs and that was my function was to 
provide monetary assistance to people who needed jobs 
or couldn’t find work. After a year or two, the 
depression started to end and people got jobs. And so I 
decided, I knew I wanted to be a social worker and so I 
knew the thing to do was to get a master’s degree. Two 
years of graduate work. So I went to University of 
Chicago. 

That’s when you got away from California. 

That’s when I got away from California. That was the 
first time I had been out of California. And I remember 
the first day it snowed in Chicago, the teacher let us 
California students take the day off. Just to play in the 
snow. 

[Laughter] Just to play in the snow. 

I got my master’s degree and my wife Louise [E. Louise 


McCrath Tuttle]... 


When were you married? 


RCL: 


IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 
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I was married July 2nd, 1939, in the Baptist Church in 
Sacramento. 

In Sacramento. ‘39. And you went to Chicago, what year 
you got your master’s? 

I got my master’s fees Wil eacs 

After you were married. 

Yes. January of ‘42. 

Oh, I see. 

But we went to Chicago in the summer of 1940. And I 
did two years of graduate work in five quarters. 

Right. And in the meantime your children were born? 
No. 

Back there? 

No. Our oldest son [William K. Tuttle, III] was [born] in 
July 8, 1942. So we had started him before we finished 
college, graduate work. But we weren’t all that at-risk, 
because I knew that at that time there were ten jobs for 
every master’s degree social worker. [Other children 


were Glee Louise and Terrence David Truhart Tuttle] 


Were there? 


Roe Me Roe 


IRITANI: 


Tere: 


IRITANI: 


TELE: 


IRITANI: 
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Yes. So we started him before we finished college. 

And also in the meantime, the war, World War II had 
started in December of 1941. And you were back there 
in Chicago at that time. 

Studying for final Pp eitaces In fact, I didn’t know 
about Pearl Harbor until late Sunday afternoon. Some 
student came up to me and said, “Hey, Tuttle. Did you 
hear the news?” And I said, “No what news.” Because I 
had been studying. 

And then how, I want to get around to your getting to 
Gila River. How and when was that? 

After I finished my studies, I got my degree in January 
‘42. But I actually finished the work in December ‘41. 
And I accepted the job with the University of California’s 
Graduate School of Social Work, in Berkeley. 

SO you went to work for the University. 

Yes. I was working for the University. There was a time 
when they informed the people [persons of Japanese 


ancestry after Executive Order 9066 was signed] they’d 


have to leave the West Coast. And I did some 


IRITANT: 


pees yee. 


| era 


interviewing long lines of people, telling them, “Well you 
can only take what you can carry.” 

And that was in Berkeley? 

Yes. I think... actually it was in Vallejo. I think I 
probably ought to back up a little bit. 

In Sacramento, growing up as a child, we had 
Japanese bankers come from Japan and live with us in 
our house. And my sister’s role was to help them learn 
the [English] language and the customs. And so we grew 
up with these friends living in the house while they were 
learning the United States banking system and customs 
and so forth. And my sister maintained the contact. Still 
maintains contact with a number of fellows who, after 
their tour of duty in this country, went back to Japan. 
Then also, a little later, I guess when I was in high school, 
we helped some Japanese American students, high school 
and junior college students, had them live with us. And 


we supplied board and room in exchange for some chores 


they did around the house. So we had that kind of... 


IRITANI: 


TOT TLE: 


IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 


aio: 


IRITANT: 
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IRITANI: 
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IRITANI: 
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And where did those students come from? Do you 
remember that? Were they from a rural area? 

They were from rural areas around Sacramento, Placer 
County, who came to, while they. . . 

Needed housing. | 

Yes. They needed housing and some help with income. 
So we had that kind of connection with Japanese 
Americans. 

SO your parents were giving people. 

Yes. 

And you grew up in that atmosphere. 

Yes. And my sister was also. Yes. 

Do you have some other examples of how your parents 
were altruistic like that? 

No. I remember at my dad’s funeral, a truck driver came 
up to me and said, “Well, your dad was one of the most 
caring and honest men I ever knew.” And I always 
remembered that. I can’t think of any other examples 


right now. 


Uh huh. But I bet there were. 


TET TLE: 


F. IRITANI: 


ULE: 


IRITANIT: 
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Well, he was. . . he managed a male quartet for thirty 
years and they rehearsed once a week at our house. This 
was in connection with the Lion’s Club. And so we had 
music in our house once a week. And once a week my 
older brother, when he was sixteen had his own five 
piece jazz band. And so we had that once ao week. 
[Looking at the tape] You’re doing okay. Keep going. 

So we had the music in the house, a live kind of 
atmosphere and a close family. 

Now you were in Berkeley. Let’s get back to your work 
with the social work. It was because you were working 
with U.C. Social Work Department that you helped these 
potential evacuees and what they had to do? 

Those three days, yes. 

Three cays. 

Three days of long lines of people who. . . 

When they were registering? [with the War Relocation 
Authority] 


Yes. And I remember we were instructed to tell the 


people they could only take with them what they could 


IRITANT: 


an) plas 


IRITANI: 


Tu Eis 
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carry. And I remember one young man said, “Well, I like 
to play music. Can I take my phonograph player and 
some records.* I said, “No. Don’t do that.. Youcan: .. 
That will be too much of a burden.” Well, then later I 
finally saw him in Gila. He came up to me and said, “Hey, 
you want to come over and listen to some good music?” I 
remember his name. It was Kozo Fukagai. 

[Laughter] F-U-K-A-G-A-I? Fukagai. 

So he really teased me about that. 

Anyway, so then after that I was on the faculty... In 
social work, they have something called field work. It’s 
like interning in medicine. It’s practical application. 

I understand. 

So I was teaching field work for the University of 
California School of Social Work, the Solano County 
Welfare Department in Vallejo. And I got to thinking. I 
was SO angry at what had happened to the Japanese 


Americans that a friend of mine said, “Well, why don’t 


you come to work in one of the centers.” I don’t know 


IRITANI: 
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now how I had courage enough to quit the University in 
the middle of the semester. But I did. 

SO, about what date was that? 

Well, it, I arrived at Gila River three or four days before 
Thanksgiving, 1942. So... 

And your children were already born? 

No, my oldest son was born in July of ‘42, so he was five 
months old. 

And so you took your whole family with you? 

We took the baby... 

Your whole family went? 

Well, just the baby and my wife and me. And something 
interesting happened. I was told to take our furniture. 
We got to camp, and there wasn’t any furniture and they 
hadn’t finished building the apartments for the 
Caucasians. But when they did finish the apartments for 
the Caucasians, I was the only one that had furniture. So 


we moved in. The government furniture hadn’t arrived. 


Now this is explained in the narrative [of my 


IRITANIT: 
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granddaughter’s paper about my experience in Gila 
River.] The camp director was going to issue a... 

Do you remember his name? 

Yes. Leroy. Momentarily, it slipped my mind. 

Yes, we’ll come back if you remember. 

He was going to issue a policy saying you couldn’t have 
any socializing between the Caucasians and the Japanese 
Americans which, of course, I didn’t want to go for. So 
before he could issue the policy, my wife and I hada 
continuing series of open houses. Lots of Japanese 
American friends coming through, and that meant that 
he couldn’t issue the policy. 

And these friends were those that you had already met 
in Vallejo? As well as newly met there? 

Mostly newly met. But there were some other friends, 
too. 

People who were working with you, then? Or... 

Some of them. But some of them just friends of friends 


and like Kozo Fukagai with the record player, and Mary 


Obata whom I had known in Vallejo. And so after that, 


IRITANI: 
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of course, there wasn’t any way he could retroactively 
Say that you just can’t do this. So, we felt good about 
being able to accomplish that. Just by the fluke of having 
our furniture there. 

Your work was in social work. And you were the 
director? 7 

Of the Department of Welfare. 

As soon as you got there you were. .. 

I was the Director. 

You were named before you got there, then? 

Yes, that was the job I accepted. We had a staff of people 
who, some were trained, and some weren’t, to deal with 
emotional problems. And we had a little program of 
giving a monthly stipend to people for working. It was 
like $16.00 a month for their work; $19 to doctors and 
professional people. 

You could be a brain surgeon and get only $19 a month. 
That’s right. 


In fact, that’s how I met my long-time dentist. Mas 


Sugiyama who practices in San Francisco. He was my 


IRITANIT: 
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dentist for years until about ten years ago. I gota 
toothache one day and I thought I can’t keep going down 
to San Francisco every time I have a toothache. Also the 
block managers were in, under our jurisdiction, too. 
Really. Now how does a block manager. . .? 

Well, the block managers, you probably know, are 
responsible for dealing with all sorts of problems that 
came up... 

Oh, I see. Because there may be some traumatic or 
emotional or upsetting situations. . . 

Or even moving people about. 

Right. Right. 

Also as a part of my duties I issued marriage licenses. 
Really? 

There was an interesting incident. I issued the marriage 
license, but I’d delegate some of the details to a staff 
member. So one night there was a knock on my 


apartment door about 10:00 o’clock. And it was the 


chief, Caucasian Chief of Police with a distraught Couple: « 
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Caucasian Chief of Police of. . . 

Of Gila Rivers. 

The camp itself. 

The camp. 

Oh. 

With a distraught Japanese couple. A man and a woman. 
They were worried their daughter might have run off 
and gotten married. And so I said, “Well, let’s go over to 
the apartment of my staff member who handles this.” 
And we did that, and the staff member said, “Yes, they 
were married today, and they’re in honeymoon cottage 
now.” We had set up a special cottage for people who got 
married and they could spend a week in. . .” 

A special cottage away from the barracks? 

No. 

It was still a part of the barracks? 

No. It was still a part of the camp, but, it was fixed up 
nicely and it was called “Honeymoon Cottage”. The YWCA 


organized that. So this couple was very distraught, so on 


the way to Honeymoon Cottage, I said to the woman, 
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“Well, how old is your daughter?” And she said, “Thirty 
Bion” 

Oh, my. 

And I said, “Well, how old is the fella?” “Forty two.” 
Well, I tried to talk them out of going to Honeymoon 
Cottage, but they were still adamant. And so I figured 
the Chief of Police was in charge because they had gone 
to him first. And if they had come to me first, I would 
have said, “No.” to them. But I figured the Chief of Police 
was in charge. And so we dropped the couple off and left 
them pounding on the door of Honeymoon Cottage, at 
10:30 at night or so. And I learned later their only 
objection was that they hadn’t used a “go-between” and 
SOx: 

Oh. Didn’t follow the rules of getting married. 

The old routine. 

The old routine. 

SO we arranged later for one of our staff members to act 


as a go-between, and things worked our eventually. 


After the fact. 
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After the fact, yeah. 

Oh, my. 

So we had lots of interesting situations like that in the 
Welfare Department. There was another incident that 
comes to mind. Do a: remember the form people had to 
sign, Saying whether they wanted to be repatriated or 
not? 

Well, I was younger, but I have certainly read about the 
Loyalty Oath. Others talked about it. 

Questions 27 and 28. 

28. Right. 

And there was an older couple in camp who were taken 
in and had their ten year old granddaughter visiting 
them. Now their granddaughter’s parents, her father was 
a doctor in Denver, and her mother was with the father. 
And they were distraught that this granddaughter had 
been visiting and hence and interned. And the older 
couple signed forms to be repatriated and take the 


granddaughter with them, which horrified the girl’s 


parents. So we had to sort of kidnap the girl from her 
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grandparents who wanted to take her to Japan, and 
returned her to her parents in Denver. So we had a lot 
Oe: 

And you were successful in getting the family together. 
Reunited, yes. So we had. as social workers, a lot of 
miscellaneous problems to handle. 

Normally, when people hear about social workers, they 
think of the welfare recipients and money. But in your 
case, your work was more with the emotional health of 
people. 

Exactly. 

Could you tell me also, what was the make up of your 
social work team? Were you the only Caucasian? Or 
were there others? 

There were three or four others. 

Also with the social work degree? 

Yes. Let’s see, I can’t remember their names, but, 
Margaret Thunder and Leroy Jones. 


Thunder is T-H? 


Like thunder and lightning. 
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Like thunder and lightning. Okay. Leroy Jones sounds 
like anybody could spell it. 
And there were two or three others. Then there was a 


Japanese. .. 


[End Tape 1, Side A} 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 
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[The Japanese staff person] but, he had just got his 
master’s degree. He had been working in the field before 
this? Before the... 

[Inaudible] maybe. I don’t think so though. I think he’d 
just been in school all his life and gotten his master’s 
degree and then was caught up in the evacuation. But he 
was on our staff. But, of course, he didn’t get paid a Civil 
Service salary. He got $19 a month. 

Do you remember approximately what your salary was? 
Of course you were Director. 

Well, I can make a wild guess. 


Okay. 


Probably about $4,.000. A year. 
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$4,000. And somebody comparable to him, he wouldn’t 
have been a director, but, comparable to the work that 
Hedin. 2 

Probably about $3,000. 

$3,000. 

Yeah. It just points out some of the ridiculousness of it. 
Right. 

Yes, Okay. 

As far as the administration there, did you get much 
input from the Director or Assistant Director of what you 
should be doing? Or anything like that? 

No. 

None at all. 

I was pretty much on my own. My boss was a man 
named Luther Hoffman and. . . 

What position was he? 

I think he was called Community Services Director. 

Oh, I see. 


And his boss was the Camp Director. So you had the 


Camp Director, my boss Luther Hoffman, and at my level 
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would be the Superintendent of Education, and they had 
a Department of Employment. . . 

And did you periodically have meetings with them, as 
well? 

res. Ldon t Cameo much about that. 

Much about that. Not impressive. [laughter] 

I know that I could pretty much do what I wanted. And 
there was one... we hada Washington’s headquarters, 
and so I had a technical boss in Washington, but there 
really wasn’t much direction from him. In fact, after I’d 
been there a year or so, they started to close up a camp 
in Arkansas. 

Yes. Jerome. 

Jerome. 

Jerome closed first. 

Okay. It doesn’t sound familiar. 

Rohwer is the other camp. 

Is there another camp in Arkansas? 


Just Jerome and Rohwer. The town might have been 


called McGee or Denson, or something like that anyway. 
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At any rate, so they were to close the camp in Arkansas, 
and they were to send three thousand people to Gila 
Rivers. I kept waiting for direction from Washington 
about what to do and how to handle all this, but none 
came. So I just took he initiative and a staff member 
with me. I remember her name, Mary Obata. And we 
rode on the train, and I took with me housing charts. | 
froze all housing movements in Gila River. So nobody can 
move from now on. So I had current maps of where the 
vacancies were. And I went to the camp in Arkansas and 
told my counterpart there that I had the charts and I’d 
made up interview forms about job backgrounds and 
what they wanted to do. And I remember I had two 
hours’ sleep over two nights. 

Oh, my. 

Then we just asked the people in Arkansas, well who 
wants to come to Gila Rivers. Three thousand, the first 
three thousand can come. So we were able to, while | 


was in Arkansas, make housing assignments, and get 


everything done. This illustrates among other things, the 
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lack of direction from Washington, because I just did that 
on my own. 

And going to Arkansas, you didn’t have to get permission 
from your higher-ups, or anything? 

Oh, I just told them what I planned to do, and they said, 
“Thanks.” 

You just told them this has to be done, so.... And you 
got it all done in Arkansas, so everyone knew where they 
were going... 

Where they were going to live and what kind of job skills 
they had, and what they wanted to do. An interesting 
incident happened. Miss Obata and I got into a train 
station in Little Rock and she had to go to the bathroom. 
And this is my first time in the South and hers. And she 
said, “Well, it says ‘Colored only’ and ‘White only’. Which 
one do I use? I said, “I don’t know. We’ll ask the clerk.” 
And so she asked the desk clerk, and he said, “Oh, you’re 
white, of course.” Well, there she had been discriminated 


against and she’s told she’s white. So we both gota kick 


out of that. 
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We occasionally would go to Mexico from Gila Rivers. 
Take a trip. 

Did you drive, or. . .? 

Drove. 

You drove. You had your Own Car? 

Well, we had our own car and enough gasoline. 

Oh that’s right. 

We had coupons. 

Right. 

And we didn’t consume liquor, my wife and I, and so 
people would always ask us to bring back some liquor for 
them. They’d specify what. .. 

People, meaning your co-workers? Or other friends who 
wanted to party. How many miles actually is Gila from? 
From the border? Let’s see what’s the name of the town, 
New 

Nogales? 

Nogales, yeah. It seems to me around seventy miles. 


Oh, that’s not bad. 


No. 
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SO you and your wife with the baby went down there? 
Well, we didn’t take the baby. We left the baby in the 


care of some friends. In fact, there was a while when 


that baby could speak Japanese pretty well because we 


always had-help taking care of him. 

He was bilingual at an early age, which he lost later, Iam 
sure. So your wife did not work at all in the camp. 

No she didn’t. She took care of the baby. 

Yes, and of course, the baby wasn’t old enough for school 
or anything like that so... 

Five months when we went down then, two and half 
when it was over. 

And you didn’t have any other children there? 

No. Let’s see. We were in the camp from November of 
‘42 until January ‘45. 

Oh, you left in ‘45. Camp didn’t close until the end of ‘45. 
Right. But when the camp was closing, I decided to 
follow the program, and | opened up an Office, a 
relocation office in Oakland. 


Oh, I see. 
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TUTTLE: — Sol sort of followed the program in a sense. 

IRITANI: Right, right. 

TUTTLE: — And the function of that office was to find housing and 
jobs for people who wanted to come back to the area. 

IRITANI: To Oakland? 

TUTTLE Could you stop that a minute, I have to go to the.... 

[Interruption] 

IRITANI: ... About after you went to Oakland, and anything you 
want to add about that situation, because we might have 
Cut it off. 

TUTTLE: | Okay. Well, when it became possible for people to return 


to California, with the camps beginning to empty out, I 
decided to follow the program and went to Oakland and 
set up a Relocation Office in Oakland, California. The 
purpose there was to find housing and jobs for people. 
And finding jobs was easier that finding housing. 
Because housing was very difficult. And I remember at 
the time, my wife was pregnant, this was January in 


1945, and we invited the Matsumoto family to live with 


us. And they helped my wife while she was getting 
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ready to deliver. And I remember, Mr. Matsumoto had 


been a big tomato farmer before they were evacuated. 
And he interviewed a Piedmont woman, they had five or 
Six acres I remember, and she wanted a gardener and 
wanted Mrs. Matsumoto to be her cook. And Mr. 
Matsumoto ¥old me, laughing pretty heartily, that she 
said, “Do you know anything about planting tomatoes?” 
He said, “Well, how many do you want planted?” And 
She said, “Oh, a lot of them. Maybe six or eight plants.” 
And he laughed because he’d had a couple of hundred 
acres. 

Right. 

And that’s just one of the kinds of things that people had 
to face in those days. 

This might be somewhat irrelevant. I have taughta 
course on aging in Sacramento City College for ten 
semesters. And this was quite a bit later. This was 
1974. 

After your retirement. 


Yes. 
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You retired in? 737 

I retired from the Federals in December of ‘73. But I 
went to work for the state [of California] Department of 
Aging. 

And that’s how you got to Sacramento? 

Yes. In the aging business, they say you should retire to 
something, not from something. So, the state offered me 
a job to set up an office in San Francisco. And I was so 
eager that I retired from the Federals after thirty one 
years of service. I retired on a Friday and went to work 
for the state on a Monday. Anyway, a little later then, I 
got to Sacramento. And while I was with the State 
Department of Aging, they asked if I could like to teach a 
course on aging and I said, “Yes, I would.” At Sacramento 
City College. Well, one day they asked me if I’d teach the 
course in Folsom Prison. And I said, “Yes.” And it was an 
interesting situation. And one day the. . .many of the 
students were black. And one day during the coffee 


break, one of the black students said to me, “Mr. Tuttle, 


you don’t seem to have any race prejudice. Have you 
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always felt this way?” And I said, “Yes.” And then I took 
a chance on telling him a true Story. The true story was 
this. That in high school, I was a member of a quartet, 
we uSed to sing. And the tenor was a black fellow. And 
one day one of the students came up to me and said, 
“That’s a really good quartet and it’s interesting that one 


of you is black.” And I said, “He is?” 


IRITANI: [Laughter] 

TUTTLE: — [had just thought of him as a friend, a human being, a 
good tenor. And so I told this Story to this black 
prisoner, thinking, “Boy, he’ll kill me.” But, no, what he 
Said was, “Oh, that’s a beautiful story.” 

[Interruption] 

IRITANI: Okay. 

SUTUE §66Tonly told:that Story to show that from the time I was 
born, as far as I know, I looked at people as people. 

IRITANI: That’s the way your parents brought you up. 

TUTTLE: — Probably. 

IRITANI: You were exposed to the Japanese bankers at an early 


age. 
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Right. 

And so, you didn’t even see your tenor as black. 

Right. Just thought of himasa good tenor. 

A good tenor. 

I remember his name still Edgar Patterson. He was a 
fast runner, too. He was on the track team. 

It’s still going okay. 

I wanted to ask... you have listed here that you were a 
Conscientious Objector. You were registered that way. 
But never so classified because the government didn’t do 
anything more with your classification? 

I registered as a Conscientious Objector. 

At 18? 

yes; 

Age 18. 

Right. 

Could you tell us how you felt in choosing to do so? 
What... 


Well, I just never believed in killing. And I’ve always 


felt a little uncomfortable killing flies or ants or anything. 
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Ido it. But I don’t feel completely comfortable killing 
any living thing. And I certainly wasn’t going to be able 
to join the military and try to shoot people. Now, the 
government didn’t like it to be known that there were 
huge numbers of Conscientious Objectors. So the rule 
was. . . let’s see Pearl Harbor was December 7th, 1941. 

So any child born nine months or more after that, the 
government philosophy was, well they just had a child 
could defer you from military service. But my oldest son 
was born seven months after Pearl Harbor, July 8th. And 
SO, I was classified as having dependents. And that was 
my formal classification. 

But, when you first registered as a Conscientious Objector 
as an 18 year old, it was way before thought of war. 
Everybody had to register. . . 

Everybody. 

For the Board of Selective Service at that time. 


Yes, it was quite a ways before the war. 


Right. 
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But I wanted them to know how I felt. And I don’t know 
how I developed those feelings, it just grew within me as 
long as I was conscious. Because I wasn’t a Quaker ora 
Friend. 

Right. That’s what I was wondering, whether your own 
church background would have permitted you to bea 
Conscientious Objector. 

There weren’t very many Baptists who were 
Conscientious Objectors. 

They would not have accepted that. 

No, no. It’s just something that grew within me. 

And you mentioned that you are now a 
Unitarian/Universalist Church member. Would you like 
to tell us a little about your background in getting into 
this church? 

Well, my travels away from being a Baptist started with 
this incident I mentioned about my girlfriend’s father 
who was a pillar of the Baptist Church saying, “Well, you 


can’t trust the Japs. They’ve got that Oriental cunning.” 


And that started me moving away from the Baptists 
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because I couldn’t see how a leader of the church would 
be able to think that way. And so, when we went to... | 
was married in 1939 in the Baptist Church and then in 
1940 went to the University of Chicago for almost two 
years. In Chicago, I was busy studying. And we didn’t 
go to any church. And then when I came back in 1945, I 
happened to visit a Unitarian Church in Portland, Oregon. 
I was there on a business trip for HEW [Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare]. And instantly I knew, 
“This is what I had been looking for all my life.” And so, 
we were living in Berkeley, and I joined the Unitarian 
Church in Berkeley. And it feels just right to me. 
Different religions feel right to different people. And 
Unitarian religion is right for me. 

SO, that’s one of the activities keeping busy with your 
church now as well? 

Yes, ’m on the Program Committee. And I’m in the choir. 
And, we’re at the moment have a Six-session meeting at 


the house here on Tuesday nights on Catechism for a Free 


Mind.” And it’s a discussion group. So that’s one of my 
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activities. You want me to talk about some other 
activities? 

Yes, I know you mentioned your radio work. 

Yes. Well, when my wife and I moved to Nevada City, I 
had in mind being retired in Walnut Creek. And I was 
retired there. And, but it got too big, too populous for 
my wife. So we knew about the unique quality of 
Nevada City. 

What year did you move up here? 

17), 

me: 

And I plunged into all sorts of activities here because | 
had [planned on being] retired in Walnut Creek. And so] 
was really on a lot of boards and different activities here, 
and I was walking along the street one day after we’d 
been here a year, and a question occurred to me. “Well, 
Suppose something happened to my wife. Where would I 


live?” And I automatically answered, “Nevada City.” Sol 


knew I’d made the adjustment that I hadn’t planned to. 
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And this was your first wife [E. Louise McCrath Tuttle] 
who was still living at the time that you moved to. . . 
Yes, she died in 1990. After long struggle with cancer. 
She was a peace activist. Well we were married fifty one 
years. 

You were married at a time that no one talked peace 
activism. 

Les, YOU fe rien. 

SO, you married a person whose attitude was much like 
yours, in other words. 

That’s it. Exactly. Incidentally, we had a fiftieth 
anniversary celebration with a couple of hundred people 
up here in Nevada City. And all of the original wedding 
party was here. 

Oh, good. 

I mean, that’s pretty remarkable. 

That’s very good. 

So, how I got into radio program. Shortly after I moved 


up here, somebody knew I had taught a course on aging. 


And they said, “Oh, I’d like to interview you on the radio 
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about aging.” So that happened. And then the manager 
heard the interview and said to me, “Well, how about you 
being a broadcaster. And, talking about aging. And] 
had to take a course to learn to be an engineer. 

Oh, you had to do your own thing there? 

Oh, yeah. We had to run the station while we’re 
broadcasting. 

Oh, wow. 

It’s easy for me to talk. But I’m not so good as an 
engineer. 

And all those knobs and things you had. 

So then, I had my own program, weekly. Which I call 
“Over Sixty, Sunnyside Up.” And subtitling it, “Focussing 
on the good things about growing older.” A very positive 
and up-beat and use a lot of humor. I’m a devotee of 
Norman Cousins who taught us that it’s healthy to laugh. 


SO we use a lot of laughter. 


And, you’ve been doing that... 
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Oh, eighteen years now. Well, chronologically ’'m the 
oldest broadcaster and I’m the longest running 
broadcaster, too. 

Good, good. 

It’s an amazing station. It’s on the air 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. We are all volunteer broadcasters. 
The whole station? 

Well, we have a paid manager and two paid clerks. And 
everybody else is volunteers 

You want to give the call letters? 

Yes. Its KVMR. 

KVMR is? 

Nevada City. It’s 89.5 FM. And we have a transmitter in 
Sacramento which is 99.3 FM. 

Oh, okay. And when does your program come on? 
Wednesdays from 1:00 to 2:00. And there’s a translator 
in Auburn, also. 107.3. 


But we can get it in Sacramento? 99.3? Well, I’ll just 


have to look for it. 
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sometimes there’s a Christian station which is pretty 
Close to it. In fact might drown us out. So it might 
depend on where you live. Or you might be able to get 
89.5 or you might be able to get Auburn 107.3. Yeah. So 
it’s a lot of fun. . 

SO, you’ve been doing that for a while? 

Eighteen years. 

That’s called retirement, isn’t it? 

[Laughter] And church and radio broadcasting and 
tennis. 

And your tennis. Tell us about your tennis. 

Well, when I moved up here, I had occasionally played 
tennis as a kid. When I moved up here, I was sixty eight, 
and I thought Ill take a lesson just for the fun of it. And 
I got hooked. So I kept on taking lessons and then a 
friend of mine in the Bay Area said, “Well, why don’t you 
join the circuit and play in some of these senior 


tournaments?” So I did. And I did pretty well. 


Eventually I got to where, I think I told you this, twenty 
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ninth in the country and fifth in Northern California in 
our age group. 

Very good. 

Most of my opponents have been playing tennis all their 
lives. Some of them are teaching pros. All of them, I 
think, were on their college varsity teams, and I had my 
first lesson at sixty eight. [Laughter] 

And you go how often to play? 

Weather permitting, I play four or five times a week. 

A week? Wow. Very good. 

And then I’m going to play in my next tournament is up 
in Chico which is closeby here. 

Now, you drive around here, you also drive up (6. Chico? 
Uh huh. Most of the tournaments are in the Bay Area, so 
I drive all the way, so that involves Staying ata motel 
and.... It’s fun. My wife goes with me about half the 
time. She works. She has her own shop. 

Yes, and we mentioned the fact that your first wife uh, 
what was her name? 


Louise. 
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Louise died in 1990, and then you remarried to Anita 
Wald Tuttle in. . . 

In September of ‘91. 

2b. ih hun. 

She knew Louise, and she was a church friend who’d lost 
her husband about a year before Louise died. So we got 
together. And it’s nice. 

Nice and you have your activities. Each has your own 
activities as well. 

Oh, yeah. She makes dolls and | play tennis. And, but 
we jointly do the radio program. 

Oh, she does that, too? 

Well, my first wife did also. 

Now you’re called retired, but so active. That’s 
wonderful. That’s wonderful. 

People sometimes ask me, “What’s the secret to aging 
successfully?” Well, I always say, in one sentence, it’s 
important to be so vitally interested in something or 


somethings, that you can’t wait to get at them. You’re 


really eager to get at whatever. It doesn’t matter what it 
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is--stamp collecting, whatever, coin collecting, anything. 
To be so interested in it you can’t wait to get to it. 

I think we’re coming near the end of the tape so, I think 
we'll just close it right here. And thank you very, very 
much Mr. Futtle. 

[inaudible] I’ve enjoyed it. 

And | think this has been a very good interview. Thank 
you very much. 

Well, you’re welcome. It was a pleasure. 

You’re an amazing person, Mr. Tuttle. There are very few 
people I meet that’s as outstanding as you. Your mind’s 
alert, you’re in good health, and you have a good outlook 
on life. Oh, you’re a good role model. 


Thank you, thank you. 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


[End of interview] 
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Appendix 


The following paper was supplied by Mr. William Tuttle. It is a Case 
Study written by his granddaughter Shannon Tuttle who wrote this as a 
junior in high school in Lake Oswego, Oregon. Mr. Tuttle noted that it has a 
number of minor factual errors, and in the interests of confidentiality, he has 
changed all Japanese names. 

All written notations are those of Mr. Tuttle, and the paper is included 


in this book with no further editing. 


Joanne Iritani 
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A case study of William Kelley Tuttle Jr. 
and his impact on the Japanese-Americans in the Gila River 
Relocation Camp during World War II including a comparison to 


Robert Spencer and Paul G. Robertson. 


Shannon Tuttle 
June 10, 1995 
Period 2 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt CFDR) was the man who signed 
Executive Order 9066 directing the evacuation and relocation 
of 110,000 Japanese-Americans during the 1940's. The 
1ssuance of Executive Order 9066 on February 19, 1942 started 
a whole domino effect of Japanese-Americans being treated as 
an inferior race. Executive Order 9102, issued on March 18, 
1942, established the War Relocation Authority CWRA). The 
WRA was the agency which was to implement a program of 
orderly evacuation of designated persons from the restricted 
military areas. The first director of the WRA was Milton S. 
Eisenhower. He was succeeded by Dillon S. Myer on June 17, 
1942. 

Myer directed the WRA until its official closing on June 
30, 1946. Myer established ten camps. At each of the camps, 
there were Camp Directors. Under the Camp Director, were the 
Chief of Police, Director of Employment, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chief of Hospital Staff, and Director of Community 
Services. Organizationally, below the Directors of the main 
departments, were the Directors of the Sub-Departments. For 
example, William Kelley Tuttle Jr. was the Director of the 
Welfare Department, which was a branch of the Community 
Services Department. The Department and Sub-Department 


Directors were the main men involved in affecting 110,000 


Japanese-American lives during World War II (W.W.II). 


William Kelley Tuttle Jr. was a deeply concerned citizen 
who believed that the Japanese-Americans were true Americans. 
Therefore, he dedicated his time and energy in trying to make 
the evacuation and relocation process as bearable as 
possible. Tuttle was a man of knowledge, intelligence, and 
social know-how. Tuttle was born July 16, 1913 in 
Sacramento, California.- He had two brothers and a sister. 
Tuttle's life was full of twists and turns that led him in 
many different directions. He was raised to do ‘the right 
thing’, to always respect others, and treat them as they 
would treat you (i.e. the ‘Golden Rule'). These lessons that 
he learned early in life stuck with him, and are still 
incorporated by him to this very day. Tuttle was a well 
educated man. After graduating from high school, he 
proceeded on to Stanford University. He graduated high in 
his class with a Bachelor of Arts degree. In 1939 he met and 
married E. Louise McCrath. She was a graduate of the 
University of California at Berkeley with a degree in 
psychology. Together they then went to Chicago so he could 
do graduate work in Social Work at the University of Chicago. 
After receiving his Masters degree, Tuttle accepted a job at 
UC Berkeley. He was on the faculty of the Graduate School of 
Social Work. As a faculty member, he trained and evaluated 
students. Tuttle worked there from July through November, 
1942. 


Tuttle had many Japanese-American friends. His mother 


was an invalid when he was young and his family employed 


Japanese-American students from the local colleges in 
Sacramento as live-in help for his family. These students 
were treated as members of the family and several have 
remained lifelong friends with the Tuttle siblings. His 
sister, Eunice Tuttle, especially kept up with these men and 
their families and corresponded with several of the Japanese- 
Americans who volunteered to fight for "their" country, the 
United States. She also provided a safe house for some of 
her Japanese friends' belongings. Prior to World War Il, 
Eunice had visited her long time good friends, the Takasaki's 
in Japan, and had become good friends with a number of other 
Japanese people. After the war, she even sent food packages 
to her friends in Japan when rice and food were rationed. 
All of the Tuttles developed strong friendships with these 
people; friendships that have lasted for the past seventy- 
five years. 

Tuttle's life was all in order in 1942. He was married 
to an intelligent woman, he had a newborn son, a nice home, a 
stable job, and many friends of different races. The war 
with Japan would make this ideal world disappear. Tuttle 
felt that he could not let his friends be taken from their 
homes and shipped off to another location to live until World 
War II was over. "I was mad and angry, and I wanted to do 
something!"1 Three days after Tuttle heard about the 


evacuation and relocation he was asked to volunteer his 


1William Kelley Tuttle Jr. (Nevada City, California, Telephone 
conversation, May 8, 1995). 
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services in instructing the Japanese-Americans with regards 
to what they could take with them to Relocation Centers. The 
man who asked for his services was Kenneth Hunter. Hunter 
was the Personnel Officer for the WRA in the regional office 
in San Francisco. He was also a long time childhood friend. 
"I was instructed to tell them to take only what they could 
carry."¢ After the evacuees had taken all the possible 
belongings they could carry with them, they were taken to 
race track stables and held until they could be moved to the 
nearest Relocation Center. Tuttle hated to see his friends 
treated unfairly. Because he was also a religious man, he 
went to his local Baptist church and talked to his minister 
to ask for guidance and help. To his Surprise, Mr. Pike, 
the minister, had views that were slanted. He felt that the 
evacuation was the right and moral thing to do. "You cannot 


trust them, they have that oriental cunning." This resulted 


in his leaving the Baptist church and becoming a ee ae 
Presbyterian. | 
With all of these mixed emotions bottled up inside of 
him, Tuttle quit his job in mid-semester, and went to the 
Gila River Relocation Center to work as a Social worker. His 
friend Hunter had offered him the job as Director of the 


Welfare Department. The WRA, which was a government agency, 


paid for the transfer of Tuttle and family to Gila River, 
Arizona. 

The Gila River Relocation Center was located in Gila 
River Arizona, between Tucson and Phoenix, on an Indian 
reservation. The center was divided into two parts. One was 
called Canal camp, the other, Butte camp. The two camps were 
separated by a four mile bare spot. Canal Camp was where the 
internees were located. The Butte camp was where the wot 
government workers and their families were located. The 
head-quarters was called Sacaton. Diagrams of these camps 
are shown in appendix 1, pages 1 and 2. Tuttle took his wife 
Louise and little son-Billy, who was now a year old, with 
him. At the camp, the Tuttle family lived ina barracks 
because the apartments that were being built were not 
finished when they arrived. "Each block consisted OF 
fourteen single-story barracks, divided into four or S1X 
apartments, a mess hall, a recreation hall, latrines, and a 
laundry."4 "Each apartment consisted of an electric light 
fixture and, for each inmate, an army cot, a blanket, a 
mattress, or, in some centers, a sack which could be filled 
with straw to provide a mattress."5 A diagram of their plan 
is shown in appendix 2. The Tuttles lived in the barracks 


for one month. They moved in with all of their furniture 


4Jackson, Norman R. Collective Protest in Relocation Centers, The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 63, July-May, 1957-58, pp. 266). 


SWax, Rosalie H. The Destruction of a Democratic Impulse, An 
exemplification of certain problems of a benevolent dictatorship, (Human 
Organization, Vol. 12, Spring-Winter, 1953-54, pp. 11-21). 
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~ when the apartment was finished. A copy of pictures showing 
the housing, Louise, and Billy is in appendix 3. Their staff 
apartment was provided with private showers and toilets. 
They had good stoves, refrigerators, and air conditioners. 
The staff members were allowed to bring furniture, whereas 
the internees were not. Oddly enough, the Tuttles were the 
first people to have any furniture. Because of this unique 
circumstance, they took advantage of the situation. They 
knew that the director of the camp, Leroy Bennett, was going 
to create a policy forbidding interaction between the 
Japanese-Americans and the Caucasians. Knowing this, the 
Tuttles held gatherings at their apartment with their 
Japanese-American and Caucasian friends. Because of this 
interaction between the two races, it would have been 
difficult for Bennett to issue a policy that strong. This 
was the real first event of the relocation saga that Tuttle 
had any influence over. If it had not been for him and his 
open and sharing family, there would not have been such 
communication or socialization between the two races at the 
camp. Tuttle had prevented Camp director Leroy Bennett's 
drive to implement a policy to restrict interaction between 
the Japanese-Americans and the Caucasians. This is one 
factor that helped make the Relocation Center at Gila River 


operate with less problems than some of the others.° 


6Jackson, op. cit., tables 1,2,&3, p. 270. 


Each camp had the same chain of command of non-Japanese 
staff members. "At head position was the Project Director, 
he had assistants in operation, in administrative management 
and community management, a reports officer, and an 
attorney"’. As the Camp director of the Welfare Department, 
Tuttle was in the Administrative Management Department. "The 
Welfare Department operated in the following fields: (1) 
family welfare problems, (2) financial assistance, (3) social 
insurance, (4) general administrative services, and (5) 
community activities."§ The family welfare departments’ job 
was to “observe the symptomatic and subtly indirect request 
for help from the residents"2. The child welfare department 
"assumed the responsibility for foster-home placements within 
the center and for referrals to the established state- 
approved child-caring organization for long-term care or 
adoptions. "19 

The Welfare Department also helped to deal with problems 
relating to unattached men and women. They dealt with 
selective service, which included "investigation of cases in 
which a registrant had claimed that parents or other 


relatives were dependent on him."1! They handled problems 


7Wax, op. cit., p. 17. 


8Webb, Lloyd J. The Welfare Program of The Relocation Centers, Social 
Service Review, (Vol. 20, 1946, pp. 71-85). 


2Ibid. p. 73. 


10[pid. p. 74. 


relating alien enemy status. They helped council families 
regarding problems arising out of the special experience 
group. That group included the question of repatriatism. 
Tuttle assigned social workers, and staff members to these 
certain areas of welfare. Tuttle trained the staff to help 
the Japanese-Americans with their. needs. Specifically he was 
the man to report to if there were any housing, emotional, or 
other problems. Tuttle was also in charge of all of the 
barracks directors. "There were twenty barracks per block 
and a total of four hundred city blocks."12 

His job was made easier because he did not have a lot of 
rules and regulations to follow. Tuttle held daily meetings 
with his staff members. Together they discussed the problems 
of the individuals from their respective barracks. Their 
problems consisted usually of emotional issues, marital 
disputes, and children's issues. Tuttle's job was then to 
assign social workers and cultural anthropologists to the 
individuals with the problem. Tuttle also supervised the 
social workers, and had a cooperative relationship with the 
cultural anthropologists. The cultural anthropologists were 
men whose function was to get acquainted with the Japanese- 
Americans. They were instructed to talk with the internees 
about what was going on in their lives during this time. 
They basically tried to become their friends. They also took 


the new government documents that were issued by Myer and 


11 Tpid. p. 76. 


12Tuttle, op. cit., May 8, 1995 


interpreted them to fit smoothly into their camp. 

Robert Spencer was one of the cultural anthropologists 
at Gila River.13 Spencer started out as a field 
anthropologist in 1942-1943 for the University of California, 
at Berkeley. When the WRA sponsored a field study known as 
the Japanese Evacuation and Resettlement Study, CJERS), 
Spencer was hired because he had taken one year of Japanese 
at Cal Berkeley. Spencer's job was to help make internees' 
life as easy as possible. He talked one-on-one with many of 
the internees to find out their problems and to help them 
resolve their problems. Spencer took notes and wrote 
journals about the life of the evacuees in the camps. He 
documented what they did, how they acted, and why he thought 
they did what they did. He became very close with some of 
the internees. He was not initially liked by many of the 
internees because when he described his job, they turned on 
him. "Social research is spying, is reporting and telling 
tales..."14 Spencer tried to set up contacts with the people. 
He asked them questions and he met with them in the evenings. 
Spencer helped to identify problems within the camp. He 
documented them and gave them to administrators. The 


administrators then looked at what was wrong and tried to f1x 


l3saur, K. G. Japanese American World War II Evacuation Oral History 
Project, Part III: Analysts , California State University, Fullerton. (Interview 
with Robert F. Spencer, conducted by Arthur A. Hansen, July 15-17, 1987. 
Japanese Evacuation and Resettlement Study/Gila War Relocation Center.) This 
is very interesting because Spencer first studied to be an Arabic major, not an 
anthropologist. 
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it. When the internees understood his role, they accepted 
Spencer. He then became very helpful because he was not 
looked at as an administrator, but as an observer. Thus, the 
internees helped him out with his field studies, and he. 
helped get action for some of their problems. 

Robert Spencer and William Tuttle both shared common 
goals. They both felt that the way the Japanese were being 
treated was wrong, and they both wanted to do something to 
help. Spencer, like Tuttle, realized that the Japanese had 
inferior status. "But, I think that the whole situation with 
the evacuation and resettlement was just so thoroughly and 
utterly distasteful".12 Spencer was attracted to the Middle 
East and Asian cultures. Like Tuttle, Spencer liked people 
of the Japanese race and was good friends with them. Both 
men were friends with the evacuees and interacted with them. 
Spencer interacted more than Tuttle. Spencer went out for 
the Gila River's Sumo Team. He was accepted because he was a 
good wrestler Che had wrestled in college). Because Spencer 
was not an administrator like Tuttle, he was given a little 
more leniency in this area. But not much more. When the 
Internees held dances, he and his friends would go and dance 
with the Japanese girls. This caused major irritation to the 
administrator's office. They wanted little or no interaction 
at all. This is how Tuttle and Spencer differed. Spencer 


spent Lots of time with the internees trying to get to know 


1S Tbid., p. 213, day 1. 
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them and become friends with them. On the other hand, most 
of the time spent with the internees by Tuttle was when 
working with them. 

Spencer was a slightly younger man. He was in his early 
twenties when he arrived at Gila River. He came straight 
from college. He did not know a@ lot about the whole 
Situation. He did not see the situation through adult eyes, 
he saw it through young adult eyes; Spencer was not mature 
enough to grasp the consequences of the moral wrongs behind 
the whole episode. Spencer felt that there was no particular 
value in what he was doing. He was basically there for the 
money. 

Tuttle wanted to help in any way he could. Spencer said 
"He waS an innocuous, sort of a missionary-type without being 
a missionary. A professional do-gooder, and nice, nice, 
pleasant. Raised his child with a minimum amount of 
coercion. Yes, he was a very decent sort..."16 

The average day of a government worker was pretty 
mundane. When living in the barracks, Tuttle got up around 
seven A.M. He then proceeded to the bathroom were he shaved 
and got ready for the day. There were problems even with 
this. There was only one bathroom per barracks. The 
bathroom had a sign. On one side it said Female and on the 
other it said Male. You could only use the bathroom if the 


Sign was facing the side of your gender. "I remember this 


16[bid. p. 273, day 2 
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one couple that would take the sign down and go into the 
bathroom together and shower. This caused confusion and 
frustration for all of us"!/ Tuttle stated frankly. Then 
after the struggle with the bathroom ordeal the family went 
to breakfast. They walked about five blocks to another 
barracks. The usual breakfast consisted of eggs, bacon, and 
toast with coffee and juice. After eating, William walked on 
to work, while Louise walked home with son Billy. At work, 
Tuttle dealt with the problems of the day until Lunch. Then 
he met with Louise and Billy and they ate lunch together. He 
then went back to work until about five. While at work, the 
problems he dealt with typically consisted of housing 
requests, housing problems, and marriage issues. He handled 
all of the welfare problems and he set up income situations 
for the evacuees. The income situations were the fixed 
payrolls that the internees were receiving for their work in 
the camp. “The WRA staff members were paid prevailing wages, 
while employed evacuees received $16 per month, or $19 if 
they had high professional status such as doctors or 
lawyers. "18 

Tuttle was also the deputy county clerk. Because Tuttle 
was only the Director of Welfare Services, and Gila River was 
a small camp compared to the other nine, he did not have many 


major problems with which to deal. But the problems with 


17Tuttle op. cit. 


18wax, op. cit., 12 


13 


which he did deal were important. First off Tuttle had to 
deal with the dust storms. When he arrived a week before 
Thanksgiving, he experienced dust storms for the first time. 
He soon came to realize that there was no way to stop the 
dust from going everywhere and he got use to eating food 
covered in dust. Secondly he had to deal with the scorpions. 
"T had to watch where I was stepping, and I always shook my 
shoes out before I put them on"!9 Tuttle said sarcastically. 
"Those were the Little problems that I had to deal with".2? 
At the camp there were over 15,000 people, not including 
the Caucasians. The Japanese-Americans made up the majority. 
They were of all ages. The only thing that these people had 
in common were that their ancestors were Japanese, and that 
they lived on the West Coast. At the center, the children 
were educated at schools, and sent to hospitals if they were 
sick. They were supposed to have had everything taken care 
of. Yet, the camp was filled too quickly and there was not 
enough room for all of the evacuees. There were not proper 
facilities either. There was no plumbing at first, no 
electricity in the rural camps, and no bedding or other 
housing needs. "The barracks were partitioned into 
‘apartments,’ that is, bare rooms 2@ by 25 feet or 16 by 20 


feet, families of five to seven being assigned to the larger 


19 ]pid. 


20 Ibid. 
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rooms."41 Those were some of the problems with the living 
conditions. 

The Issei were the older men and women. They did not 
really know what was going on and did not know how to deal 
with all of the commotion. They, and everyone else, were 
given questionnaires that asked whether or not they would 
like to repatriate back to Japan. Many of the Isse1 had 
strong sentimental attachments for their first home CJapan) 
and did not know whether or not they wanted to leave America. 
They had an especially difficult time with two of the 
questions (twenty seven, and twenty eight) which questioned 
their loyalty to the United States. If they said 'yes' to 
both of those, they would be sent to Japan. This prompted 
one unusual problem for Tuttle and his staff. They knew 
there was an older couple that was taking care of their 
thirteen year old granddaughter from Denver. The couple was 
faced with some hard decisions. They wanted to keep their 
granddaughter with them so she would be safe, yet they wanted 
to go back to Japan. The couple signed the form saying that 
they wanted to go back to Japan and take their granddaughter 
with them. Obviously, this caused major concern for the 
girl's parents who were not in the Center because they lived 
away from the West Coast. They did not want their daughter 
to go to Japan. So Tuttle and staff stepped in. They flew 


the daughter home to her family in Denver. She was allowed 


2lWax, op. cit., 11-21. 
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to go home because the WRA was only evacuating and relocating 
the Japanese-Americans living on the West Coast, not those 
living in the Mid-West. 

Another typical situation was that between the Obata 
family, their daughter, and her boyfriend. Since Tuttle was 
the man whom to go in order to receive a marriage license, 
the young Obata daughter and her boyfriend went to him and 
asked for a license. However, they did not tell their 
parents who were in the camp. They got the license, and then 
they proceeded to ‘Honeymoon Cottage', a special place where 
people could go to be alone after marriage. At ten o'clock 
on a Monday night, the Chief of Police knocked at Tuttle's 
door and asked if he had issued a marriage license to the 
daughter of the couple. Tuttle said he remembered doing 
this. The distraught Obatas, the Chief of Police, and Tuttle 
went to "Honeymoon Cottage'. When they arrived, the 
distraught Obatas were dropped off. The problem was that the 
daughter's parents wanted to be a part of the wedding. 

Tuttle was involved because he issued the marriage license. 
In the end, the situation was worked out. They came to 
Tuttle to receive counseling. The conflict was resolved with 
a marriage go-between, a paper that connected the two 
different families together. This is an example of the 
general nature of problems with which Tuttle had to deal. 

While at Stanford, in order to get a degree in Social 
Work, students must have 'hands on' experience in one-on-one 


Situations with patients. At the camp there was a huge need 
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for counseling of the Japanese-Americans because they could 
not cope with all of the changes that were occurring. Tuttle 
therefore volunteered his free time and took on many patients 
to try to help them with their problems. James and Daisy 
Yamamoto were a married couple that had been uprooted from 
their home in Oakland, California. Daisy was having 
difficulties adapting to her new life in the camp. Her 
husband was trying really hard to cheer her up and make her 
happy. The couple decided to go to Tuttle for advice 
because, if they did not, they could have ended up divorced 
or separated. Tuttle talked with the couple for weeks and 
helped them come together, to be happy, and become a family 
again. 

Tuttle's main concern in working at the camp was to make 
the living conditions more bearable for the evacuees. He 
tried to do all he could to prevent unwanted situations from 
occurring. At the camps of Poston, Tule Lake, and Manzanra, 
cult groups were forming. These groups were men and women 
who felt that they could not take the abuse any more. 
Therefore, they rebelled against the staff and guards. They 
started riots and they planned attacks on innocent Japanese- 
Americans and Caucasians. Tuttle did not want these type of 
occurrences to occur at Gila Rivers. He did not want them 
because he would have many more problems to deal with, and he 
did not want to see any of his friends, or other Japanese- 


Americans get hurt. 


Lt 


Peggy Yamamoto and husband George had a teenage son at 
the camp. They realized that their son was having problems. 
They brought him in to talk with Tuttle so they could work 
through a rebellious stage and not have the son create bad 
Situations at the camp. The parents and Tuttle did not want 
him to become aggressive and violent, to go out and get in 
fights with the guards at the camp. They also did not want 
their son to commit any crimes, or else he would be 
transferred to Tule Lake, the segregation camp. Tuttle 
talked one-on-one with the boy to help him understand the 
circumstances that surrounded him and his options. He then 
talked to the parents to help them with their teenage son, 
telling them that it was normal for him to be acting this 
way, and gave them ideas of ways to help ease the tension in 
their barracks. Once again, Tuttle helped avoid a bad 
Situation. 

Tuttle was man with good morals. He knew that the 
evacuation and relocation of over one hundred and ten 
thousand people was a mistake. He felt that the drive behind 
the whole relocation was so that some racist and conservative 
Americans could take over the Japanese-Americans land and 
property for a cheap price. He thought that these Americans 
were greedy people who felt inferior to the Japanese- 
Americans who were, in some cases, doing better than they 
were. Tuttle was a decent man who tried to do the best for 


his family and friends. Through his work he made impacts on 
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peoples’ lives. Even though it was a small role, he still 
helped many Japanese Americans during a difficult time. 

In late May 1944, Tuttle had meetings with his boss, 
Luther Hoffman, in which he stated that he felt that he had 
done all that he could to help with this process and that it 
was time for him to move on. He felt that since the camps 
were decreasing in size, and evacuees were moving out, that 
he would be more useful in an organization that helped 
Japanese-Americans find homes and jobs. June 10, 1945, 
Tuttle and family went to Oakland, California to set up a new 
Relocation Office that was sponsored by the WRA. Its main 
function was to find housing and job opportunities for the 
evacuees, now free Americans. The office consisted of 
Tuttle, a secretary, and a social worker. Many people then 
came to him and he helped them get their life back in order. 
For example Tuttle helped the Yamashita family to become a 
cook and gardener for a wealthy couple in Freemont 
California. Tuttle managed the area office for three months. 
He then accepted a job offer from the United States 
Government, Health Education and Welfare Office, where he 
continued to work for the rest of his career. 

Having examined the positive influences of Tuttle and 
Spencer, we should ask if any persons "higher up' in the WRA 
were of similar character and compassion. Paul G. Robertson 
was director of the Leupp Relocation Center in Arizona. He 
was also assistant director of the Tule Lake segregation 


center in California. After Tule Lake he became the WRA 
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director of Japanese resettlement to Southern California. 
Robertson graduated from Yale in 1929 with a Bachelor of Fine 
Arts degree. Prior to working for the WRA, he had dealt with 
Japanese-Americans in his agricultural work in Southern 
California. When he was first hired, Robertson went to the 
San Francisco office of the WRA.-Then, after a few months, he 
went to Washington DC where he became acquainted with Dillon 
S. Myer, WRA Director. When Ray Best the Director of Leupp, 
was transferred to Tule Lake, Robertson was sent by Myer as 
his replacement. 

Robertson, like Tuttle, was knowledgeable and respectful 
of the Japanese people. "They'd give you the shirt off their 
back when they know you and have confidence in you. I like 
the Japanese people; I think they're a fine race".22 He truly 
believed in the Golden Rule, "Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them".23 Robertson was 
also effective in making a positive difference. One of his 
first actions at Leupp was to review the dockets of persons 
sent there (Leupp was a place where ‘out of line’ Japanese- 
Americans were sent from their ‘regular' relocation Centers). 
He took the findings, which showed Lack of evidence he 
believed necessary to warrant a transfer to Leupp, to 


Washington DC. This was a key action in closing this Center. 


22Hansen Arthur, A. Japanese American World War II Evacuation Oral 
History Project, Part I: Administrators. (California State University, 
Fullerton, Meckler, 1991, p. 220). 


23 Ibid. p. 220 
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Robertson was then sent to Tule Lake as assistant director. 
The actions he was able to perform there were effective 
because of his status with the Japanese. "Robertson is a Jap 
lover by his own admission and I do not say this is any 
disparaging sense. He is highly thought of by the Japs here 
and they have entertained notions about circulating a 
petition when they arrived at Tule [Lake Segregation Center] 
to have Robertson replace Best".24 

In order to put the impact of Tuttle in perspective, a 
brief examination of Gila River in comparison to other camps 
is necessary. “Although each camp was regulated by the same 
central administering body, each interpreted policies, 
enacted programs, and enforced rules and regulations with a 
great deal of discretion".25 Thus, the opinions, management 
Style, etc. of each Director greatly influenced the operation 
of the camps. Bennett allowed Tuttle (and probably others) 
to operate in as compassionate and caring manner as possible 
under the circumstances. Robertson was also a caring and 
compassionate person. In contrast Robertson described Ray 
Best as "Opinionated. I don't think that he understood the 
Japanese people. I don't want to use as strong a word as 


bullheaded".26 As is documented elsewhere (see e.g. 


24 Ibid. p. 227-228. 


Cates, Rita Takahashi, Ph.D., Comparative Administration and 
Management of Five Dealt With War Relocation Authority Camps: America's 
Incarceration of Person of Japanese Descent during World War II. 
(University of Pittsburgh, 1980). 


26Hansen, op. cit., 222 
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Jackson2’) Gila River had less problems than Tule Lake. The 
problems were also less serious at Gila River because of 


better communication.28 According to Cates, 


There was a negative relationship between 
the severity of coercive, strong-arm tactics 
and the facility with which administration 
implemented national policies and programs. 
It 1S concluded that camps incorporating 
punitive, physical measures, had extreme 
difficulties with garnering evacuee 
cooperation. Rather, extensive passive 
and/or resistance were manifested.29 


Robert F. Spencer, and William K. Tuttle Jr. were two 
men at Gila River who had were involved in many Japanese- 
Americans’ lives from 1942-1944. They both worked with and 
helped many confused people during a time of confusion. 
Tuttle and Spencer both had a lasting impact that affected 
the small population at Gila River. Even though their job 
descriptions were different and they were trying to 
accomplish their own goals, they both contributed to helping 
the relocation center at Gila River become one of the centers 
with less extreme problems. These men fought for a conmon 
goal: they wanted the WRA to have the best staff possible, 
so the Japanese-Americans could be treated as well as 
possible. That is why they both stayed with the WRA for so 
long. They felt that they could reach the common goal, to 


27 Jackson, op. cit. 264-272. 
28] bid. 264-272. 


2°Cates, op. cit., 1 


a 


make the WRA run smoothly, so the Japanese-Americans would be 
treated as equals to the Caucasian Americans one day. Tuttle 
concluded "It would have been a full blown riot if our 
country had treated one hundred and ten thousand Irish people 
the way they treated the Japanese Americans."39 Both men had 
their own impacts on specific people. These influences that 
changed the ‘evacuees’ lives are what makes America a 
beautiful country. Without these two men our country would 
probably still be the same. But these men have the self 
assurance that they helped. The ideas that they strive for 
are what gives us our diversity and makes America known as 


"the home of the free". 


30William K. Tuttle Jr. (Nevada City, California, May 12, 1995, telephone 
conservation). 
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